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wmeeeionttY OF THE ARTS OF PEACE 


“My Father worketh ever and I work,’—JOHN V: 17. 


“Take my word for it, if you had seen but one day of war, you 
would pray Almighty God that you might never see such a thing again.” 
—WELLINGTON. 


“Although a soldier by profession, 1 have never felt any fondness for 
war, and have never advocated tt except as a means of peace.”,—GRANT. 


“T prefer the hardest terms of peace to the most just war.” 
—CHARLES JAMES Fox, 


It is an interesting coincidence that, at the same mo- 
ment, Zwo fine memorial statues should be erected in our 
city. It marks both a growing care for the incidents 
of our national and municipal history, and a growing 
appreciation of the fine arts—each tendency an element 
_of improving culture. A nation is still imperfectly civil- 
ized which does not cherish its traditions and the memo- 
ries of its great men. The love of beauty, which expresses 
itself through the arts, is an indispensable element in 
popular refinement. In both the historical and the es- 
thetic sense we have remained, from natural causes, be- 
hind other great nations, At present, one sees with satis- 
_ faction, a wide-spread patriotic interest awakening ,—a little 
forced perhaps, and still superficial, and sometimes ex- 
pressing itself in trivial forms,—yet, on the whole, a 
healthy token; while with not less pleasure one notes, on 
every hand, the indications of artistic development. We 
must labor to make our patriotism of that high strain 
which would have our nation noble, not merely dig. 
Towards this the fine arts help, in so far as they furnish 
ideals of the admirable and the precious not.to be esti- 
mated in terms of mere extent or cost. But the arts 
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themselves rise and fall in quality with the quality of 
national life. 

Nothing but manhood finally makes—and keeps—a 
people great, in anything. 

Of the great soul whose familiar effigy was unveiled 
yesterday, it would be hardly worth while to speak much, 
unless we should essay a somewhat thorough study of 
his character. Washington remains, and doubtless will 
remain, on the whole, the grandest figure in American 
history; and, fortunately, his greatness was of a mould 
so simple that it needs not critical acumen, but only the 
sympathies of honorable, manly hearts, to appropriate 
the lessons of his character and career. I fear that our 
people have received less impulse from Washington than 
a nobler spirit in themselves would have enabled them to 
accept. A community is fairly judged by the quality of 
the men they admire and elect to follow—and we have 
not continued to make men of his stamp our leaders. Yet 
the passionate love of Lincoln—the only man whose ~ 
name is freely coupled with Washington’s,—is to the 
credit of our popular instincts. These two types fitly 
represent what is best in our national character. 

In his lifetime there was said to be something remote 
and unapproachable about Washington. Yet he was a 
simple Virginia gentleman; of moderate education and 
wealth; a man of affairs, rather than of the intellect. 
Wisdom and fidelity were his chief characteristics. But 
moral greatness gave him a dignity which, at times, 
affected those who met him as almost preterhuman. In 
that respect, he is not likely to be surpassed, if ever 
equalled, by any of our public men. It makes that’self- 
contained, simple-minded American, illustrious among 
all nations. If only our people would see that moral 
greatness is at once the sublimest attribute of human 
character, and yet one which, like all the noblest qualities 
of character, is attainable by all! When they come ade- 
quately to desire it, it will not seem so strange, HOE 
Washington so far away | 

Circumstances have made Washington largely a mi/i- 
tary hero. No doubt, under the singular and difficult 
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conditions of the Revolution, he conducted the unhappy 
warfare into which our people had plunged, with a skill 
which was in some respects remarkable. 

Yet his characteristic quality was not that of the sol- 
dier. Washington was no Frederick or Napoleon. At 
most he was, as Cesar has been described, “a statesman 
conducting warfare.” The duty of commanding the little 
armies of the colonies devolved upon him and he per- 
formed it with credit—at some points even with distinc- 
tion. He had had some rough military experience in 
the troublous times before the Revolution, and fortunately, 
during it, he had usually incapable or negligent opponents. 
But at all times the man in him was far greater than the 
soldier, and it is the man we revere. 

Neither could we call Washington, in strictness, a 
great statesman. His was not the mind to evolve consti- 
tutions, or organize great financial or legal systems. He 
had not the profound intellect of Hamilton, the cul- 
ture of Jefferson, the wit and versatility and tact of 
Franklin ; he was no orator like Patrick Henry or Samuel 
Adams. But he was a natural leader of men. His per- 
sonality was commanding. He outweighed all the rest, 
and they al] bowed before him. He was the one man all 
could trust. He had a good knowledge of men and his 
judgment was good, chiefly because it was absolutely 
honest and disinterested. Me had no selfishness. Of per- 
sonal ambition there appears in him no trace. He led 
our armies and filled the office of President with equal 
simplicity, in the pure spirit of duty. High-spirited as 
he was, he could bear as well as do for his country. He 
could always subordinate personal feeling for her sake. 
No public leader ever endured more from the malignity 
of opponents and the half-heartedness of those for whom 
he was exerting all his powers and making every personal 
sacrifice. 

If in any one phrase we can characterize Washington 
_-as a public man, it should be that broad but very signifi- 
cant one—‘a good citizen.” 

He was the ideal of what a citizen should be. All he 
‘had, and was, he held at the service of his country with 
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an absolute disinterestedness; every duty to the commu- 
nity he discharged with absolute fidelity. His integrity 
was luminous as the day and unyielding as adamant. His 
hopes and wishes for his people were nobly idealistic. 
His heart was in his patriotism. The people came to 
feel all these things, and he was confessed our leading 
citizen. “First in war, first in peace and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen.” There is no affectation or 
exaggeration in giving Washington the title, “ Father of 
his Country.” 

In the quality of good citizenship we may find a point 
of resemblance between Washington and Girard. The 
life and character of the latter have no remarkable traits, 
I believe, on which we need now dwell. He seems to 
have been a diligent, astute, large-minded man of busi- 
ness, conducting his affairs on the usual principles of his 
class. But the man who could run the personal risk and 
endure the offense and discomfort of nursing yellow fever 
patients through a long summer, had in him the capacity 
of self-consecration and a noble instinct of humanity 
and pity. And the citizen who was disposed to direct 
the power of his accumulated wealth to the benefit of an 
adopted city, and who could do it so wisely, as the event 
has proved, was of no common type. 

A good citizen, again, is the phrase by which we may 
justly describe Stephen Girard, and he would have desired 
no more fulsome eulogy. Philadelphia in two hundred 
years seems hardly to have had a deter citizen. Who, of 
our very rich men has adequately copied his beneficence ? 

Washington’s career was that of a public man. Girard 
remained a private person. Iam by no means comparing 
the two, on the whole. But let each receive the honor 
which is his due. The contrast of their personalities and 
careers suggests a fit topic for our reflections, to-day. I 
should like, if I could, in a world which has been cursed 
and still is cursed, by war and the war-spirit, to intimate 
the dignity of the arts of peace. 

Periods arrive, in the development of history, when it 
is time for important principles to assert themselves 
freshly and aggressively; when it is time to disperse 
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worn-out ideals, making their imperfectness or falsity plain ; 
when enlightened minds should vindicate a new civiliza- 
tion. 

So, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, feudal- 
ism died out before the slow but steadily rising recogni- 
tion of the dignity and rights of the individual—and 
democracy was born. So Cervantes laughed out of 
countenance the decayed institution of chivalry. So in 
the former half of this century human slavery was finally 
_ done away in all civilized nations. 

It is high time for war to follow those other anachron- 
isms. It is almost the worst of them, for war is, confess- 
edly, barbarism returned and rampant for a while. “In 
the midst of arms, the laws are silent,’ was the old say- 
ing. Religion and culture pause, and civilization’s wheels 
turn backward, while war proceeds. Lord Brougham said, 
“ War is a crime which involves all other crimes.” Mod- 
ern civilization covers it with a veneer of humanity and 
orderliness; but it is cruelty and all vices compact and 
licensed for a season. It is utterly irrational, and its only 
justification is that it is so. For if reason can settle dis- 
putes, it ought to. There was never a war—never one— 
which, if doth sides had been reasonable and had desired 
to do rightly, might not have been avoided, and so 
Franklin’s sweeping dictum is at least half true, ‘‘ There 
never was a good war, or a bad peace.” 

War has survived, not because public disputes are dif- 
ficult to settle, but because men have liked war. The 
excitement, the glamor of it; the love of struggle; the 
intensity of emotions which it excites; the opportunity 
it gives for brute power to assert itself above reason and 
justice; the very uncertainty of it; the hope of securing 
more by war than one could hope for through honest 
negotiation ; all these motives of conduct, with the ani- 
mal instinct of race-antipathy, of national jealousy, have 
availed to keep up the war-spirit and the organizations 
and preparations for war. 

We want, to-day, to repudiate, to rise above and discredit 
as dishonorable and uncivilized, the whole war-system., 
Washington wrote but one line which, dying, he might 
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have wished to blot. Hewas aman of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and wrote it in the spirit of that age—“in time of 
peace prepare for war.’’* “ Prepare against war,” he 
should have written, and perhaps would write to-day. In 
time of peace, develop and fortify the methods by whach 
peace may be maintained. There is no so tempting a 
cause of war as preparation for it. National security, in 
an age still entangled in barbarous traditions, seems to 
require some provisions for defense against possible 
aggression, as, in municipalities, we cannot dispense | 
with a police force. But the sense that it is putting itself 
into a condition for warfare—the provision of huge arma- 
ments, which might be serviceable for that purpose— 
such provision as all the great nations of Europe make— 
only promotes the methods of war, sustains the spirit of 
war, and makes wars probable. It is as uncivilized as it 
is unchristian. If individual nations may plead the neces- 
sity of it, in the face of others armed to the teeth, all 
together they are disgraced by it, in the light of our 
modern day. 

War is never less than an.infinite calamity, material 
and moral. It is always a disgrace as, to any two of you 
refined and educated men, would be such a brawl as may, 
any day, break out in some remote hamlet of New Mexi- 
co or Arkansas. It always leaves behind it profound 
moral evils. Our national character still suffers seriously 
from the jealousies and-antipathies of the Revolution and 
the false pride it begot in us. It was degraded by our 
late war, in some respects, to a degree from which it may 
never recover. The old spirit of independence in the 
private character—the best trait we had—was badly dam- 
aged. Witness the workings of our pension system. 
Witness our population of tramps. 

Peace means simply the normal condition of civilized 
society, under which it may pursue its intended career 
and prosecute the avocations incident to worthy, comfort- 
able, improving living; by which men may sustain and 


. * «To be prepared for war is one of the most effectual means of pre- 
serving peace.” Washington certainly made this observation in a defen- 
sive sense. 
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educate their families ; appropriate the resources and en- 
joy the pleasures which Providence has made accessible 
to them;-in which they may cultivate their minds and 
hearts, and, generation by generation, better the social 
order; perfect and apply the fine and the industrial 
arts; develop religion, law, literature, music, the drama 
—in a word, in which they may be and become what it 
is their nature to be and become, and go on to make the 
world what God has made it possible that it should be. 
‘The arts of peace are simply the methods and avoca- 
tions by which all these things are achieved. And it isa 
happy day in which we live, when, by the magnitude and 
intricacy and effectiveness of their applications, the great- 
ness of the scale on which business is conducted, men are 
helped to see that the power of intellect and will required 
in mechanics, commerce, mercantile affairs, systems of 
transportation and communication, the administration of 
finance, of local and general government,—is fully equal 
to that illustrated in directing great armies or fleets in the 
devastations, murders and mutilations of war. Very 
likely, the shoemaker at his last, or Hodge, turning over 
the clods with his hoe, was a pitiful fellow, for courage and 
forcibleness, beside Sir Launfal or one of his followers 
riding by, in his coat of mail, managing his spirited 
horse. But Sir Launfal, himself, would look pitiful 
enough, to-day, clothed in his foolish sheet-iron garb, 
which a revolver bullet would pierce, with his helpless 
wooden lance under his arm. And he and his brother 
barons, whom the poets have idealized, were actually, in 
their day, robbers at heart and in fact; brutal in their 
passions and their ways of life. Courage and force were 
almost the only virtues of most of them. The cobbler 
and honest Hodge, in their humble way, were toiling to 
make life comfortable and the world a cheerful place, 
while those coarse knights were desolating it and hinder- 
ing human progress, so that it has been said that the 
Wars of the Roses put back civilization in England two 
hundred years. I would not under-value the qualities of 
personal courage, of magnanimity, of self-sacrifice, and 
other virtues of the fine soldierly character. I admire 
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and revere them, in a Sidney or Bayard, and in many a. 
friend of yours and mine who laid down his life, in an 
exalted patriotism, on some battle-field of the late war, as 
our ancestors did in the Revolution. But all these virtues 
are also called out and are steadily cultivated by the arts 
of peace, quite as truly, and in modern times quite as 
strikingly, as they ever have been by warfare. Think of 
the nerve required in the engineer who takes charge of a 
railroad train, with its hundreds of passengers, and guides 
it as it sweeps through space at sixty miles an hour! 
But I know not how many thousands of common men, 
as we should call them, are capable of this, and are habitu- 
ally doing it, to-day! Think of the intellect, the high 
and exact mental training, of the men who conduct vast 
engineering operations ; who plan, and then oversee and 
organize such a system as that which gathers the electric 
energy from Niagara,—its wheels revolving far below 
the earth, while the torrent rages and roars and falls with 
irresistible might above! Or conceive the scientific knowl- 
edge and ingenuity which devised, and the practical 
skill which carries out the building of that new bridge at 
Niagara,—which holds the old one in its embrace, and 
will support both it and the traffic over it, until presently 
the old one,—itself once deemed a miracle!—is taken 
away, piece by piece, as old lumber beside the majesty 
of the modern structure! 

Shall we not reverence the intellectual power, training, 
skill; the courage and force of will; the forethought and 
ingenuity ; the breadth of thought, the reach of imagi- 
nation, implied in the creation of such a structure as that ? 
The soldier, with his terrible guns would batter it down in 
an hour, and I for one, abominate his trade and the selfish- 
ness and brutalism lingering among civilized peoples which 
still call on honorable, virtuous men to exercise it. I 
hope that he is making himself impossible by his own 
marvelous applications of science to warfare. 

I also hope, fervently, that the time is coming when 
common men shall refuse to be made the tools of ambiti- 
ous rulers or governments to prosecute the soldier’s art. 
Cowper wrote well, “War is a game which, were their 
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subjects wise, kings would not play at.” At present let 
us see the best qualities which have made this barbarous 
sport captivating to the imagination, in his brothers who 
construct such conveniences of civilized life as that dyna- 
mic plant, or that magnificent bridge; who can design 
and then build the huge vessels, on which a regiment of 
men and innumerable tons of life’s necessities, its instru- 
ments of comfort and pleasure, are conveyed over wintry 
seas, the mighty engines throbbing ceaselessly, till distant 
shores are reached in a week which once were two months 
away. Let us admire the genius which conceived and the 
intellectual energy, the personal force, which carried to 
completion the methods by which all civilized corners of 
the world are now kept in instant communication with 
each other; by which the very voice is transported a 
thousand miles, audibly and effectively; or that which 
illuminates our streets and homes, impels our street cars, 
and every day achieves some other like miracle of inven- 
tive and constructive skill to increase the comfort of 
mankind, the ease and elegance of their lives. 

Humble men enjoy, nowadays, conveniences and re- 
finements which once were utterly inaccessible to princes. 
Who has done this? Was it solders, with their guns and 
swords ? or was it men of the peaceful arts, fired with in- 
terest in God’s natural provisions of force and law; in- 
spired to utilize these; who, generation by generation, 
discerned some new application of them, some improve- 
ment in the manner of their use; who thought and 
toiled, day and night, to perfect methods? Are not such 
men distinctly and peculiarly the servants of God himself, 
who thus take his natural provisions and make them 
available for others’ use? They do so, simply and solely, 
by the diligent contemplation and application of God’s 
truth, of the qualities he has bestowed on matter and the 
laws by which they are governed. The mind of the 
chemist or physicist, of the inventor or mechanic, is simply 
tracing the workings of God’s mind in creation; directing 
God’s forces; actually doing God’s work. Truly, his 
mind is a microcosm of the Divine Mind, as every man’s 
is, but his conspicuously. 
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I do not overlook the historical fact that early warfare 
actually contributed to develop civilization, bringing 
divided races into contact, exchanging their traditions 
and manners and opening paths for commerce and cul- 
ture. War has often defended precious institutions, saved 
social systems and vindicated great political principles. 

Again I say, 1 am far from depreciating the magna- 
nimity, the fortitude, the patience, the intellectual grasp of 
difficult situations, the personal gentleness and grace of 
many a great commander; but it is the misfortune of the 
military hero that all his efforts, howsoever they may 
sometimes have great moral aims to justify them, are 
primarily directed to thwarting the normal purposes of 
Providence and destroying the resources which God 
prepares for the welfare and progress of mankind. 

I could not but think, yesterday, in the midst of that 
bright animating scene, full of the inspiration of organized 
humanity, how, conceivably, at a word and in a moment, 
those thousands of stalwart, kindly men might be turned 
into demons of destruction, thirsting for each other's 
blood and covering the pavement with lacerated, bleed- 
ing and writhing masses of mangled humanity ! 

The Captain of Peace and Order, the great mechanic, 
the great merchant, the scientist, the inventor, and every 
humblest man who earns an honest dollar by an honest 
day’s work, may both display the same virtues and 
powers as the soldier, while, at the same time, his actual 
efforts are conducing to the well-being and happiness of 
men and the development of civilization. 

The arts of peace are at once the conservative forces 
in civilization and the agencies of its progress. They per- 
petually increase the sum of the world’s wealth; diversify 
the means of subsistance; repair wastes; broaden the 
foundations of business and domestic security and happi- 
ness. They make life fuller, easier and gladder. Forever 
discovering new, more effective, more. productive. cheaper 
means of transmuting the raw materials of nature into 
the conveniences, the implements, the clothing and food 
of men, they perpetually ameliorate the conditions of life 
for all. They make homes more comfortable, decade by 
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decade. Compare a modern city with a town of the 
seventeenth or sixteenth century! See how water and 
gas penetrate each dwelling, two great arterial systems, 
carrying health and comfort through all our houses; 
while, by unseen veins, the waste disappears mysteriously 
through the earth! The laborer rides at ease, in a com- 
fortable vehicle, ten miles an hour, to his day’s work and 
home again, reading the world’s news for a penny as he 
goes. Estimate the addition to the practical convenience 
of life as well as to the recreative pleasure of all classes 
and both sexes, due to the invention of that latest little, 
vehicle, with its two spider-like wheels, originally con- 
ceived as a toy, but which is actually proving itself, in 
the sum of its utilities, not unworthy to be compared 
with the steam engine or the telegraph. 

I know, my friends, what is alleged, as to the effects 
which have actually ensued, sometimes, from long periods 
of social tranquility, leaving men to the influence of the 
acquisitive propensities, to the enjoyment of ease and 
luxury, and putting communities to no singular and cru- 
cial tests of fortitude, self-sacrifice, magnanimity. I do 
not say there are no passions and appetites which may 
make men greedy, supine, cowardly, materialistic, nor 
do I deny that war has sometimes rudely awakened a 
self-indulgent generation and, by its. terrible exactions, 
brought out noble qualities. So, out of evil, providence 
often educes good. But I repeat, peace is the normal 
social condition, and if it has its evils, their cure is to Le 
sought, not by promoting evils of a different and terrible 
sort, in the hope of some incidental benefit, but by the 
direct culture of the traits which make men virtuous and 
wise and worthy. The day of violence has gone by. Even 
the romance of warfare is dispersed. We are bound to 
seek moral culture along different lines from the bloody 
paths of old. If men cannot learn how to prosper, mor- 
ally, in peace, then moral prosperity is hopeless. But 
that proposition is foolish. It is daily being disproved in 
the progress of civilized peoples. 

Not the military but the religious spirit is the antidote 
for the unfavorable influences of abundance, social quiet, 
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and the pursuit of gain. Let every man be taught that 
the significance of his life is incomplete and faulty if it 
does not all culminate in usefulness to his fellows and to 
his time. Every just pursuit interprets itself as service. 
It helps men; it helps God. It promotes the present 
and future welfare of our race; it promotes the realiza- 
tion of divine ideas and aims, the coming of the king- 
dom of God on earth. Every one is noble, and the influ- 
ence of it becomes ennobling, when it is pursued in this 
spirit, under this conviction. As the inventor brings to 
light, and the mechanic utilizes, the resources of the 
“natural world, the merchant is he who (to use.a military 
expression) 7zobilizes these resources. He organizes the 
methods by which the treasures of the world, its materials 
of food, of dress, of furniture, of handicraft,—are brought 
from every remote quarter and made accessible to every 
man. While his fellow-townsmen labor, at a hundred 
trades, Girard sits at his desk directing the sailing of his 
ships to distant lands, sending his orders to myriad 
producers the world over,—men whom he never saw nor 
shall see,—the planters of wheat or corn; the cultivators 
of tea or coffee; the raisers of cattle or sheep; the weav- 
ers of cloth; the makers of shoes or tools or books; the 
miners ; the fishermen; and lo, presently, from every part 
of our own country, from every other from China to 
Peru, flow in the streams of necessaries, comforts, luxuries, 
which you and I and our neighbors require! We resort 
to his counters and at a word, we are fed, we are clothed, 
our houses are warmed, furnished, beautified, and our 
hands and hearts are strengthened for the offices of ser- 
vice which we have elected to discharge. 

Is not the merchant’s function, then, a zod/e.one? In- 
deed it is! and he will be ennobled by it, if only he will 
labor not merely for gain, but for service, as we all must 
do, or whatever our office is, it shall narrow, belittle and 
debase us. Not commerce but the commercial spirit, the 
selfish spirit.of gain; not enterprise, but avarice and 
greed, recklessness of other’s welfare and rights, the will- 
ingness to oppress by the power of wealth or combina- 
tion, the tyrannous spirit which may exist in corporations 
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and may exist in trades’ unions,—these are the things 
which discredit the peaceful arts, the arts of indus- 
try and trade. Exorcise selfishness; replace greed by 
the spirit of service; and commerce, all departments of 
business, every honest handicraft, shall be irradiated by 
the lustre which eternally streams from the laboratory 
of the Infinite Worker upon those who make themselves 
his fellow-laborers. The dignity of the peaceful arts shall 
appear through their re/zgzousness. 

All the ideals are far away, no doubt; these are no 
further than the rest. The association of our two new 
statues shall be significant. Give industry and trade the 
consecration of the noble warrior, the good citizen; give 
GIRARD the spirit of WasHINGToN—and neither shall fail 
of the honor which is due to all unselfish service. 


